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Notes. 


BISHOP JEWEL’S LIBRARY. 
(See ante, p. 401.) 


JEWEL was evidently a great book - collector 
and book-reader, and his library, from his 
intimate acquaintance with the classical and 
Italian Janguages, and his wide and varied 
literary tastes, would be many-tongued and 
miscellaneous in character. Cassan tells us 
further (wt supra, p. 44) that he was a copious 
note-maker, for 

“he entered down into commonplace books 
whatever he thought he might afterwards have 
occasion to use, which were many in number, and 
great in quantity, being a vast treasure of learning 
and a real repository of knowledge, into which he 
had collected sacred, profane, poetic, philosophic, 
and divine notes of all sorts.” 

Bishop Creighton (‘ D.N.B.’) mentions him 
in another interesting réle :— 

“‘ He seems to have served as literary adviser. 
Parker wrote to him about Saxon MSS., and Cecil 
consulted him about the purchase of a collection 
of Greek MSS.” 

Concerning the Saxon MSS., Le Bas 
(‘Life of Bishop Jewel,’ 1835, pp. 171-4) 
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gives the story of Archbishop Parker’s com- 
mission from Elizabeth and request to Jewel 
that his cathedral library should be 


‘* diligently searched for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether it contained any books or manu- 
scripts which might be serviceable towards the 
accomplishment of his designs [the oversight and 
conservation of ancient national records and 
monuments], and, more especially, whether any 
Saxon writings were to be found there.” 

Jewel's two brief letters on the matter are 
worth enshrining in this paper for more 
reasons than one :— 


‘It may please your Grace to understand that, 
according to my promise, I have ransacked our 
poor library of Salisbury, and have found nothing 
worthy of the finding, saving only one book written 
in the Saxon tongue, which I mind to send to your 
Grace by the next convenient messenger. The 
book is of reasonable bigness, well near as thick as 
the Communion book. Your Grace hath three or 
four of the samesize. It may be Alfricus, for all 
my cunning. But your Grace will soon find what 
he is. Other certain books there are of Rabanus 
and Anselmus ; but, as common, so also of little 
worth. lf I had any leisure, I would send your 
Grace the titles of all. But, as now, I am entering 
on the visitation of my diocese _ By the way, it 1 
learn of any antiquities, I will do your Grace 
to understand. Thus I humbly take my leave 3; 
from Sarum, the 18th of January, 1568.—Your 
Grace’s most humble, Jo. SARuM.”’ 


His diocesan visitation concluded, Jewel 
forwarded the Saxon volume to Parker, 
accompanied by a second letter :— 

* Being now newly returned from the visitation 
of my diocese, and having this convenient mes- 
senger, I thought my duty to perform my promise. 
And, therefore, have sent your Grace that hidden 
treasure that we had in our library. Whether 
it be Alfricus, or no, or what matter it containeth, 
your Grace will judge. I have made inquiry for 
such antiquities, as I passed through my clergy, 
on this visitation ; but as yet I can find nothing. 
If there be anything found, I shall have under- 
standing of it....From Sarum, the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1568.—Your Grace’s most humble, Jo. 
SARUM.” 


Le Bas explains that 


“the book in question was a folio in vellum, 
elegantly written, and containing the tract of 
Pope Gregory ‘ De Cura Pastorali,’ in four books ; 
and turned, in the way of paraphrase, into the 
Saxon language by King Alfred. Prefixed to the 
tract is a preface by Alfred himself, together with 
a poem addressed to the reader; both rendered 
from the Saxon into Latin by some more modern 
translator, supposed to be William Lombard. 
At the end of the book are presented the above 
two letters of Bishop Jewel.’’—Strype, Parker, 
vol. i. pp. 523-5 ; vol. ii. p. 506. 

As it would be a matter of interest to know 
the present habitat or (so far) ultimate fate 
of this precious “folio in vellum ”’ (though the 
MS. was not strictly a possession of Jewel’s), I 
communicated first with the Librarian of 
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Lambeth Palace (Rev. Claude Jenkins), 


who replied (8 December last) :— 

**T have had a long hunt for the MS. It is not 
here, but among the Parker MSS. in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, No. 12. There is a 
long description of it in M. R. James’ Catalogue of 
the Corpus MSS., part i., though he does not men- 
tion your facts about Jewel. I should not accept 
Le Bas’s description without verification. The 
amusing thing is that if Parker had no right to it, 
and ergo Corpus, neither really had Salisbury, 
for it belonged to Worcester Priory.” 

This was a decidedly satisfactory first 
move in my role as literary detective. My 
second was to consult the Librarian of 
Salisbury Cathedral (Canon C. Wordsworth), 
from whose letter of 9 December I extract 
the following :—- 

‘‘T am sorry to say that the only MS. of ‘ De 
Cura Pastorali’ which we now have in our Cathe- 
dral Library at Salisbury is what Le Bas and Strype 
would have called a quarto rather than a folio. 
It has been ascribed by Sir (then Mr.) E. Maunde 
Thompson to the twelfth century, and contains 
the LXVII. capitula in Latin only, as well as 
St. Gregory's ‘ De Juramentis Episcoporum,’ and 
some things of St. Augustine and Isidore with 
other items, and was presumably at} Kermerville 
in Normandy in 1211. So I am afraid I must 
answer your first question thus: The MS. which 
Bishop Jewel sent to Archbishop Parker has, so far 
as I know, never been restored to Salisbury. As to 
your other query, ‘ What has become of it?’ ITcan 
only throw out suggestive hints: 1. Corpus Christi 
Coll. Cam., Parker MS. 12 vellum, 16% in. high, 
eleventh century, in a very large bold black hand ; 
glossators of twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
one of them connected by Dr. M. R. James (after 
Wolfgang Keller) with Worcester Priory. It 
formerly had bound up with it an Irish Ilctter 
printed in 1571 in Irish character, now framed 
and glazed. (See ‘C.C.C.C. MSS. Catalogue,’ by 
Dr. James, i. 32,3,1912.) 2. Cambridge University 
Library MS. 1737, early eleventh century .... 
I have beenturning over a notebook which I filled 
many years ago, and I now conclude that the 


MS. for which you should inquire is No.2. It was 
doubtless from the printed ‘ Catalogue’ of that 


collection, vol. iii. 372, that I made the memor- 
andum ‘ Once Bishop Jewel’s.’....Let me say how 
delighted I am to hear of your discovery of the 
books at Magd. Coll., Oxon. Only last year I 
used to discuss with my predecessor in the Library, 
the late Mr. Arthur Russell Malden, F'S.A., when 
he was helping me to look for traces of Bishop 
Gheast’s books or handwriting, ‘ What became of 
Jewel’s books ? Are there any here? Why did 
not he or his executors add them to what he 
called “our poor library of Sarisbury”’ ?’ 
(‘ Jewel’s Works,’ ed. J. Ayre, Parker Soc., 1850, 
iv. 1273.)” 

The question of ownership, hinted at by 
Mr. Jenkins and also alluded to by Canon 
Wordsworth, would probably be decided by 
the present proprietors of the MS. on the 
plea that ‘“‘ possession is nine points of the 
law,’ but it would be gratifying a laudable 
curiosity to know how it changed hands 





from Worcester to Cambridge. Mr. Jenkins 
in a subsequent communication still sees a 
‘humorous situation ’ in the matter :— 


** Parker, an Archbishop, has a MS. stolen 
originally from Worcester Priory; Jewel, a 
Bishop, has another (also alleged to have been 
stolen), I believe from Worcester, and gives it to 
Parker from ‘my poor library of Sarisbury’ ; 
Parker gives the one to the University of Cam- 
bridge and the other to Corpus! I am afraid a 
bibliophile’s conscience is a curious one.” 


Mr. Jenkins has since added the following 
(31 March) :— 

‘“T have spent some time in endeavouring to 
follow up the question of Parker’s depredations, for 
really I do not know what else they can be called. 
Whatever appearance of legality may be given to 
his possession of the books from Salisbury and 
Hereford and elsewhere, it can clearly never 
have been intended that they should become his 
personal property. Yet not only does he seem 
to have given some to the University Library at 
Cambridge and many more to Corpus, but it 
appears to me quite clear that he allowed others 
to become the property of his sons. In going 
through the list of books belonging to Sir John 
Parker at Beakesborne, which is contained in 
Lambeth MS. 737, I could not help being struck 
by the importance of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
which it contains. Some of these he notes as 
intended for his sons Matthew and Richard 3. 
against another, a copy of the ‘ Gospels written in 
ancient characters,’ he notes that he gave it to 
Lord Burghley. One of them is ‘ Homilia 
Saxonice 10" tomus,’ and if, as I believe, that 
MS. is now in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, I faney—it may be only a fancy— 
that we have got a step nearer to the course of 
‘transmission’ of the Salisbury MS., also to 
Trinity, assuming that the one which Trinity 
possesses now is really the one referred to in 
Jewel's letter. But I am handicapped by the 
fact that this Library seems to contain the 
Catalogue of MSS. of nearly every college in 
Cambridge, so far as they have been published, 
except Trinity. Librarians of ancient libraries. 
can seldom afford to throw stones, but at least 
one may be allowed a regret that what Strype calls 
‘Parker's fatherly care for Benet College’ 
should have made him show himself such a step- 
father to his poor Church of Canterbury as to allow 
the possibility of such a treasure as the ‘ Annales 
Saxon. Ecclie. Cant.’ and ‘ Leges Aluredi regis ’ 
(MSS. C.C.C. Camb. No. 173), noted in MS. 
Lambeth No. 723, to pass away from it. And 
the fact that the Dean of Canterbury seems to 
have been partly responsible seems to me only 
to make it worse. The Lambeth MSS. are not 
generally known—at least they are seldom 
quoted.” 

Jewel's conscience, however, is easily ab- 
solved from the charge of laxity by Canon 
Wordsworth’s suggestion in a letter to me 
of 20 January :— 

““T suppose we niust conclude that the Bishop of 
Sherborne took possession of the book when, about 
a century after King Alfred’s times, the canons 
became monks: and that subsequently Herman 
brought it to OldéSarum and Richard Poore 


Naat. 
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from thence to Salisbury. Otherwise it ought to 
have been in the old library at Sherborne monas- 
tery, to which Leland had access about twenty 
years before Parker became Archbishop. 1 
wonder that Leland did not notice it if it was here 
when he looked at our Cathedral. However, he 
does not seem to have pee time for anything 
literary here beyond making many interesting 
extracts from our Martyrology, now lost, and an 
aecount of ‘ Philobiblon,’ which he erroneously 
ascribed to Holkot. I am inclined to think that 
he never penetrated to our library.” 


I accept this verdict as approximately 
definite on the wanderings—from Sherborne 
or Worcester to Lambeth via Salisbury—of 
the volume sent by Jewel to Parker; how 
its replica came into Parker’s hands I am 
ignorant, nor is it to my purpose to trace 
its vicissitudes. The points I am striving to 
settle are, Which of those two MSS. went 
from Salisbury ? and in which of the three 
Cambridge libraries does it lie—Corpus, 
the University, or Trinity ? What I gleaned 
forms a rich harvest of research. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 





* RUMFORD ” CHIMNEY. 


In her article on Jane Austen in The Church 
Quarterly Review for last October (p. 104), 
Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth raises the ques- 
tion as to the exact nature of a ‘‘ Rumford,” 
referred to as the substitute for a more 
ancient fireplace in the ‘‘ common drawing- 
room” at Northanger Abbey. The passage 
is as follows :— 

“An abbey! Yes, it was delightful to be 
really in an abbey! But she [Catherine Mor- 
land] doubted, as she looked round the room, 
whether any thing within her observation would 
have given her the consciousness. The furniture 
was in all the profusion and elegance of modern 
taste. The fire-place, where she had expected 
the ample width and ponderous carving of former 
times, was contracted to a Rumford, with slabs 
of plain, though handsome, marble, and orna- 
ments over it of the prettiest English china.” 

The term is derived from the name of Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, Count von Rumford 
(17538-1814), whose life is given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
word ‘‘ Rumfordize ”’ appears in the * N.E.D.’ 
with the meaning ‘‘ to improve (a chimney) 
on Count Rumford’s system.’ The worthy 
Count gave much attention to the questions 
of heating and fuel consumption, and is said 
to have made his first experiment at Lord 
Palmerston’s house in Hanover Square. : 
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The principles advocated by him may be 
briefly summarized from his essay on 


“Chimney Fireplaces, with proposals for 
improving them to save fuel; to render dwelling- 
houses more comfortable and salubrious, and 
effectually to prevent chimneys from smoking.” 


(1) The shape of the fireplace :— 


“The backs of fireplaces, as they are now 
commonly constructed, are as wide as the open- 
ing of the fireplace in front, and the sides of it 
are of course perpendicular to it and parallel to 
each other....in the fireplaces I recommend, the 
back is only about one-third of the width of 
the opening of the fireplace in front, and con- 
sequently the two sides or covings of the 
fireplace, instead of being perpendicular to the 
back, are inclined to it at an angle of about 
135 de grees. 

(2) The material : 
demned :— 

“Tron, and, in general, metals of all kinds.... 
are to be reckoned among the very worst mate- 
rials that it is possible to employ in the construc- 
tion of fireplaces. The best materials I have 
hitherto been able to discover are fire-stone, and 
common bricks and mortar.’ 

(3) The bringing forward of the fire. 
This ; 
‘“may be attained by bringing forward the back 
of the chimney....as far as possible without 
diminishing too much the passage which must 
be left for the smoke....When the back of a 
fireplace is of a proper width, the best width 
for the throat of a chimney, when the chimney and 
the fireplace are at the usual form and size, is 
four inches.” 

It will be quite clear from these extracts 
in what way General Tilney rendered his 
drawing-room snug and comfortable by 
‘contracting’ the huge Gothic fireplace 
“to a Rumford,” and it only remains to add 
that all efficient modern fireplaces are con- 
structed on the same principles. 

W. R. B. PripEavux. 


iron fire-backs are con- 





WEBSTER: 
A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 


(See ante, pp. 382, 404.) 


STILL stronger evidence is afforded by the 
use made in this play of verbal mystifica- 
tions of a kind that seem to have had a par- 
ticular attraction for Webster—not mere 
punning speeches or jocular quibbles of the 
type common to the dramatic writers of the 
period, but utterances deliberately calcu- 
lated to puzzle or deceive the persons to 
whom they are addressed by the use of 
words in a sense other than that which they 
would naturally convey. These “ cheap 
deceptive tricks with words ” have already 
been noticed by Dr. Stoll. They may be 
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found in all Webster’s plays, from ‘The 
White Devil’ onwards, and may be said to 
be a sign-manual of the dramatist. Dr. Stoll 
has noted several instances of this verbal 
trickery, but the quotations he has selected 
omit some of the most characteristic 
examples, amongst which may be men- 
tioned Ferdinand’s cryptic letter to the| 
Duchess in ‘ The Duchess of Malfy ’ :— 

“Send Antonio to me; I want his head in a 
business....I stand engaged to your husband for 
several debts at Naples: let not that trouble him ; 
I had rather have his heart than his money. 

With this may be compared Clare’s letter 
to Lessingham in the play now under dis- 
eussion. There are several other instances 
in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ of which the two 
following may serve as examples :— 

Clare. He....left with me 
A report had almost kill’d me. 

Bonvile. What was that ? 

Clare. That he had kill’d you. 

Bonvile. So he has.... 
He has kill’d me for a friend, &c. 
ITI. i. (iv. 45). 


Again :— 
Woodroff. Where ’s your friend ?.... 
** Lessingham. ....truth is, he’s dangerously 
wounded. 


Woodroff. But he’s not dead, I hope. 
Lessingham. No, sir, not dead, 

Yet sure your daughter may take liberty 

To choose another. 

Woodroff. Why, that gives him dead. 
Lessingham. Upon my life, sir, no. 

I told you he was wounded, and ‘tis true 

He is wounded in his reputation. 

I told you likewise, which I am loth to repeat, 

That your fair daughter might take —_— 

To embrace another, &c. ¥. i. Gv. 87). 
Dr. Stoll draws attention to ne latter 

passage, and compares with it the last three 

lines of the second speech of Appius in the 
extract from ‘ Appius and Virginia’ given 
below. Strangely enough. he has over- 
looked the real parallel with Lessingham’s 
speech which is contained in the ‘speech 
that follows, here quoted. Appius, it should 
be explained, has just been chosen as one 
of the Decemviri, and feigns reluctance to 
accept the office. His refusal will entail his 
banishment from Rome. 

Appius. ....noble friends, 

We now must part ; necessity of state 

Compels it so ; 

I must inhabit now a place unknown ; 

You see ’t compels me leave you. Fare you well. 
First Cousin. To banishment, my lord ? 
Appius. I am given up 

To a long travel full of eae and danger ; 


Banish’d from all my kindred and my friends ; 
Yea, banish’d from myself ; for I accept 
This honourable calling. 





Second Cousin. We are made for ever: noble 
kinsman, 
*Twas but to fright us. 
Appius. But, my loving kinsmen, 
Mistake me not; for what I spake was true. 
store ieieleiala ie eiewiuie oieus oie) bie I told you first 
I was to inhabit in a place unknown : 
*Tis very certain, for this reverend seat 
Receives me as a pupil.............055 
sjScate lateral oreveceie Wceraretevonee I show’d you next 


| I am to travel; ‘tis a certain truth. 


Look! by how much the labour of the mind 
Exceeds the body’s, so far am I bound 
With pain and industry, beyond the toil 
Of those that sweat in war................ 
I told you I must leave you ; ’tis most true: 
Henceforth the face of a barbarian 
And yours shall be all one, &c. 
‘A. and V.,’ I. i. (iii. 132-3). 

The conclusion that this speech and the 
speech of Lessingham are by the same hand 
is surely irresistible. 


I propose to deal with other indications 
of Webster’s authorship in the order in which 
they appear in the play. The references 
within parentheses are to volume and page 
of Hazlitt’s edition of Webster's works. 
is) hy. oe | weréipherazers and it were sin 

Not in our age to show what we have bin. 
*C.C.,’ I. i. (iv. 16). 

This jingle of “sin” and ‘bin ”’ pleased 
Webster so much that he not only introduced 
it into a couplet in ‘The White Devil,’ but 
repeated this couplet in ‘The Duchess of 
Malfy ’ :— 

*Twere fit you ’d think on what hath former bin: 
I have heard grief nam’d the eldest child of sin. 
‘W. D.,’ V. i. (ii. 124). 
I suffer now from what hath former bin: 
Sorrow is held the eldest child of sin. 
‘D. M.,’ V. v. (ii. 279). 


ii.) 

Thy dulness sads the half part of the house, 

And deads that spirit bees vg wast wont to 
quicken. i Pay Ee (Bs 38). 


The use either of “ ae or “dead” as a 
verb is very unusual. eet: can be paral- 
leled from Webster’s acknowledged plays :— 


It sads me much. 

‘A. and V.,’ II. i. (iii. 146). 

-here is one thing more 

Deads all good ‘9 me of him. 
‘D.L. C.,’ V. ii. (iii. 107). 
(iii.) 

It may be the forgetful be begot. 

Some sudden blow. C. C.,’ ILL. i. (iv. 45). 


Compare :— 


Never shall rage, or the forgetful wine, 
Make me confess like fault. 
‘W. D.,’ IV. ii. (ii. 88). 


(iv.) Fight, as lawyers ea 
Who gain the best of reputation 
When they can fetch a bad cause smoothly off. 
*C. C.,’ ITI. i. (iv.) 45. 
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Truth needs no advocate ; the unjust cause 
Buys up the tongues that travel with applause 
In these your thronged courts. 
( ‘A. and V.,’ IV. i. (iii. 191). 
ve 
A judge, methinks, looks loveliest when he weeps 
Pronouncing of death’s sentence. 
*C. C.,’ ITI. i. (iv. 48). 
Compare :— 
You have made sorrow look lovely of late, 
You have wept. 
*D.L. €.,’ I. ii. (iii. 25). 
(vi.) 
I am lost, lost in ’t for ever. 
. °C. C.,’ ITI. iii. (iv. 54). 
Again :— 
O, Iam lost for ever! 
‘C.C.,’ IV. ii. (iv. 6 


© 


Compare :— 
I am lost for ever! 
*W. D.,’ V. i. (ii. 112). 
O, 1 am lost for ever! 
‘D.L. C.,’ II. iii. (iii. 46). 

Dr. Stoll notes that in three of these in- 
stances the exclamation is that of a woman 
on hearing the news of her lover’s death; in 
the fourth (‘The White Devil’) it is the 
sight of the lover in his death agony that 
prompts the woman’s ery. 

(vii.) O dear cousin, 
You are grateful above merit ! 
‘C. C.,’ III. iii. (iv. 56). 
Compare :— 
We are happy above thought, because ’bove merit. 
*W.. D., I. ii. Gi. 15). 

(vili.) In the latter part of Act IV. se. i., 
the whole of which is attributed to Rowley 
by Mr. Gosse, occurs one of the most unmis- 
takable indications of Webster’s hand. In 
the course of the conversation in ‘‘ The Three 
Tuns ” tavern, between Pettifog, the lawyer, 
and Lionel, Pettifog remarks that although 
he has sat in the tavern but half an 
hour, and drunk only three pints of wine, 
the offerings of his clients have brought him 
in 9s., and he has paid all the reckoning. 
** Almost a counsellor’s fee,’’ observes Lionel. 
To which Pettifog replies :— 

And a great one, as the world goes in Guild- 
hall; for now our young clerks share with ’em, to 
help ’em to clients. *C. C.,’ IV. i. (iv. 63). 

This practice of barristers sharing their 
fees with solicitors’ clerks, as an inducement 
to the latter to bring them clients, is again 
alluded to in *‘ The Devil’s Law Case.’ Sani- 
tonella (the lawyer’s clerk) has endeavoured 
*to retain Ariosto as counsel for Leonora in 
her lawsuit with Romelio, but Ariosto will 
have nothing to do with the case. Sanito- 
nella accordingly takes the brief to Contilupo, 
who eagerly accepts it. “‘ That I could not 
think of this virtuous gentleman, Before I 





went to th’ other hog-rubber!” exclaims: 
the clerk :— 
Why, this was wont to give young clerks half-fees 
To help him to clients. 
*D. L. C.,’ IV. i. (iii. 79). 
Note the close verbal repetition, charac- 
teristic of Webster. 
(ix.) 
-...one thing I would advise you ; 
*Tis counsel worth a fee, though I be 
No lawyer. *C. C.,’ FV. i. (iv. 67). 
Compare :— 
...-I think no civil lawyer for his fee 
Can give you better counsel. 
‘D.L. C.,’ 1. ii. (ii. 27). 
(x.) : 
I do freeze with expectation of it. 
‘Cc. C.,’ IV. ii. (iv. 69). 
Compare :— 
My intelligence will freeze else. 
‘D.M.,’ IV. i. (ii. 233). 
Ill not freeze i’ th’ business. 
‘D.M.,’ V. ii. (ii. 261). 
(xi.) 
You have ta’en a mass of lead from off my heart. 
For ever would have sunk it in despair. 
*C. C.,’ LV. ii. (iv. 70). 
Compare :— 
And thou hast ta’en that massy sheet of lead 
That hid my husband's bones, and folded it 
About my heart. ‘D. M.,’ IIL. ii. (ii. 209-10). 
(xii.) 
You are to sleep with a sweet bed-fellow 
Would knit the brow at that. 
*C. C.,’ IV. ii. (iv. 74)- 
Compare :— 
...-Why, the saints in heaven 
Will knit their brows at that. 
‘W. D.,’ II. i. (ii. 38). 


H. DuGpALe SyKEs. 


( To be continued.) 





‘* GARRETT JOHNSON, ToMB-MAKER.”’ — 
Details of the following suit from the Court of 
Requests only become interesting from the 
light they throw on the reputed maker of 
Shakespeare’s monument. This is proof 
positive that Johnson did not and could not 
have done that piece of work. But as it 
has always been said that he also made that 
of John Combe—we must remember that he, 
in order to be sure of it, had his tomb designed 
and prepared during his lifetime (which 
gave reason to the traditional saying that 
he asked Shakespeare what epitaph he 
should put on it} —Johnson might have 
designed the figure and monument of the 
latter. 

On the 26th June, 15 James I., Giles Canon 
and Jane his wife complained that they had pur- 
chased from Garrett Johnson, tomb-maker, for 
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Il. as a fine paid, a lease paroll of a house or tene- 
ment in Long Lane, one of the tenements there 
newly built by Garrett Johnson upon one of the 
booths there, from 1599 for 21 years, paying 
annually 8l., and doing reparations. They have 
spent 301. on such reparations. During the life- 
time of Garrett Johnson they enjoyed the house 
quietly, and for seven years after his death, 
paying Mary Johnson, his widow and executrix, 
the rent. “‘ But so it is, may it please your Majesty, 
about 20th Feb., 1616, having occasion to use a cer- 
tain sum of money, the said Mary came to Jane 
Canon privately, and told her that if she would pay 
as muchas 10/., she would have the residue of the 
term of years for it, and Jane Canon gave Mary 
Johnson 3s. in earnest. Giles Canon was pleased 
with this arrangement that they might live where 
they had so long lived as they were old and past 
fabour.’’ And he had told this to Richard Stock- 
wood, his next neighbour, who pretended friend- 
ship to him, and advised him to pay the 101., saying 
it was worth the money. But Richard Stock- 
wood, out of a covetous and undermining desire, 
contrary to all neighbourhood, equity, and good 
conscience, ‘‘secretly contracted with Mary 
Johnson for the residue of the term of years, 
knowing your subjects could take no advantage 
of their lease for lack of witnesses, and knowing 
they were unable to maintain a suit at common 
law’’; he out of his contentious and mischievous 
spirit hath combined with one William Richards, 
who well understood the former promise of Mary 
Johnson. Richard Stockwood, ‘‘not content 
with the sinister and dishonest procuring of the 
assignment so perfidiously obtained,’’ hath made 
a2 lease or secret conveyance of the premises, 
and hath commenced an action against them in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and threatens to 
prosecute them to extremity, to the utter undoing 
of your faithful subject, his wife and family. 
He prays a Privy Seal against the three concerned. 

In the Answer of Richard Stockwood, 4th July, 
15 James I., he denies malice or underhand 
dealing. It was true that Giles Canon told him 
that Mary Johnson had offered him the lease for 
101., and he said it was a good pennyworth, but 
promised no help, and knew nothing more about 
it till Mary Johnson came and asked him if he 
would take a lease for 10]. He asked if Giles 
Canon had no interest in it, and she said no. 
And she and Nicholas Johnson, being executors, 
and one Garrett Johnson, signed the indenture 
of lease, and he asked Richard Williams as a 
friend, without any underhand dealing. 

Mary Johnson made a demurrer at law, 8th 
Oct., 15 James I. She said that if Canon had a 
Jease from her husband, he could prove it in 
common law. She had spoken about it to them, 
but it came to no promise or deed.—Court of 
Requests Proceedings, Uncal. Series, Bundle II. 
part ii. 

This makes it certain that it was not the 
elder Garrett Johnson who designed Shake- 
speare’s tomb, but his son of the same 
name, who survived him, followed his 
business, and signed his mother’s deed, as 
above stated. His inexperience might have 
caused the inartistic faults of the work as 
shown by Dugdale. 

CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 





““SHIPSHAPE AND BRISTOL FASHION.” ’— 
Bristol at one time was the chief seaport of 
West England, was naturally the resort or 
home of many ships, and thus attained a pre- 
eminence in matters nautical. The methods 
of Bristol in the building, rigging, manning, 
and handling of ships making that town 
their port became the standard. The ways 
of Bristol were considered good, and were 
followed elsewhere. When a seaman wished 
to speak well of his vessel, he declared that 
with her things were ‘** shipshape and Bristol 
fashion,” although he hailed from another 
port. The fame of Bristol was well estab- 
lished. It was from Bristol that Cabot set 
sail in 1497 to look in upon that New World 
across the Western Ocean. From the same 
port departed the first ocean-going steam- 
ship, the Great Western, on her famous 
voyage in 1838. While the phrase lingers 
on the lips of seafaring men, it is not their 
sole possession, it has become part of the 
general speech; and although the wind- 
jammer is disappearing from the sea, the 
saying will live. JOHN E. NORCROSS. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Curist Hospitat.—There are two minor 
incidents in the early history of this glorious 
London memory worth noting. The subsidy 
of 3701. 10s. per annum granted by the 
Admiralty to the Mathematical School to 
enable its ‘‘ poore boys” to be bound to 
shipmasters of the mercantile marine 
(Pearce, 104) was to be continued * for ever.” 
An early example of a Treasury order pro- 
viding the payment is before me, and is 
worth transcribing as it provides evidence 
that this grant was made to the City of 
London, and not directly to the Governors 
of the foundation, and ,the object of the 
grant. the support of the Mathematical 
School and its work, is not specified. 

‘* After our hearty Commendacions By vertue 
of the Letters Patents in this behalfe _These are 
to pray and require you to make and pass De- 
bentures for paying unto the Treasurer of Christs 
Hospital! or his assignes the sume of Three hun- 
dred and seaventy pounds ten shillings for one 
year due 31 Decr. last 1700 upon the annuity 
granted to the Mayor Comonalty and citizens of 
London for the better support of the Children 
of that foundacon and let the same be satisfyed 
out of any his Ma’t’s Treasure now or hereafter 
being and remaining in the Receipt of Ecxheq' 
applicable to the use of the Civill Government 
For which this shall be your Lord’ps warrant. 
Cockpit Trea’ry Chambers 24 March 1700/1. 

GODOLPHIN. 

To our very good Lord, Charles Lord Halifax 
Auditor of the Rect of his Ma’ty Excheq’.” 

Were these payments always in this form, 
or is this due to the greater interest the 
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Mayor and Commonalty were then taking 
in the administration of the Mathematical 
School ? 

The right of th Woodmongers’ Company 
to license carts plying for hire in the City was 
the subject of complaint in 1664 and the 
following year, and there are several broad- 
sides on the abuse and defence of this privi- 
lege. It was not apparently known to the 
historians of Christ Hospital that this power 
was transferred to the Governors of that 
foundation, presumably for the purpose of 
endowing it with the fees. I am familiar 
with this grant in a folio broadside only :— 

““ Act of Common Council to transfer from the 
Woodmonger’s Company to the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital the licensing and government 
of all Carts, &c., and to provide by the several 
Companies a stack of Coals to prevent sudden 
dearth. Printed by W. Godbid for the use of 
Christ’s Hospital 1665.” 

Probably this order was not acted upon, 
and the privilege remained with the Wood- 
mongers’ Company. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


RicHARD JOHNSON’s Eprraru.—tThe follow- 
ing epitaph is on a rectangular brass on the 
wall near the chancel in the church at 
Claxby, near Alford, Lincolnshire :— 

In Memorye of Richard Iohnson Esq? 
Dovble Reader of the Middle 
Temple London & his most deare & lovinge 
Father who dep’ted this 
Life the third day of Octob' A°® D’ni 1607 
and of his age the 70 Isack 
Iohnson his observant and loving sonn 
hath dedidcated [sic] this monvmét. 
No bribes covld blind no terror tvrne 
No favovr favne no covrse compell fro right 
No place pvffe vpp nor beavty bvrne 
Plentvye exceed or poore oppresse w'" might 
These lines men knowe do trvly of him storye 
Whom God hath call’d & seated now in glorye. 
This was copied on 26 March, 1914. 


The Rector of Claxby informs me that this 
brass was restored not long ago to Claxby 
Church through the kindness of the Rev. 
R. E. H. Duke, Rector of Maltby, Lincs, 
who purchased it from a tradesman in 
Alford, Lines. JAMES Foster, D.C.L. 

Tathwell Vicarage, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


GOVERNOR Eyre: BisHorp WEstcorr.— 
A few mistakes having been made in the 
condensed edition of that valuable work. 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ I crave permission to correct 
two which have fallen under my notice» 


1. Edward John Eyre, the celebrated 
Governor of Jamaica, is described (Second 
Supplement, vol. i.) as having been born 
at Hornsea on 5 Aug., 1815. 
that his father, my predecessor, was not pre- 
sented to that benefice till 1831. 





But the fact is | 


2. In the article on B. F. Westcott, 
Bishop of Durham, he is said (Second Supple- 
ment, vol. iii.) to have ‘ presided at short 
notice at the Church Congress at Hull, 
owing to the illness of W. D. Maclagan, 
Archbishop of York.” 


For ‘“ Maclagan”’ should be substituted 
the name of W. Thomson, who died on the 
following Christmas Day. I was then 
beneficed in the diocese, and was present 
at the Congress. E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


New ALLUSION TO SHAKESPEARE.—In a 
book entitled ‘An Historical History of 
England and Wales, in Three Parts: I. 
Geographical; II. Historical, of the most 
memorable persons, nobles, scholars, ladies, 
soldiers, and seamen; and III. Political,’ 
map, sm. 8vo, printed for Abel Roper, 1692, 
will be found the following reference to 
Shakespeare :— 

““ Shakespear (Will) B. at Stratford in War- 
wick-sh. was in some sort a Compound of three 
eminent Poets, Martial, Ovid and Plautus the 
Comedian: His Learning being very little, 
nature seems to have practised her best Rules 
in his Production. The Genius of this our Poet 
was Jocular, by the quickness of his Wit and 
Invention; so that Heraclitus himself might 
afford a smile at his Comedies. Many were the 
Witty Combats between him and Ben. Johnson. 
He died 1616 and buried at Stratford.” 

It is not included in the latest Shakespeare 
allusion book published in 1909. 
Maurice JONAS. 


‘“* STERLING.’ —From a notice of Mr. Fred 
W. Burgess’s ‘Chats on Old Coins’ in The 
Graphic of 2 May I find the author is of 
opinion that 
‘sterling’ was applied to the quality of the 
mintage, which was examined periodically at 
Easter. Hence the term ‘ Easterling’ or ‘ Ster- 
ling’ denoted coins of true weight and value as 
last attested.” 

The late Prof. Skeat inclined to think, in 
1882, that ‘sterling’? was an abbreviation 
of ‘‘ Easterlings,’ the Hanse merchants 
who were the first moneyers of England ; 
he seemed to be unconscious of any paschal 
connexion. The ‘ N.E.D.’ has not yet dealt 
with st, but I observe that the editors of 
‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary’ consider 
the etymology of “sterling ’’ dubious, and 
say :— 

“The traditional derivation of Easterling 
[which ?] is unlikely, s. being found two ce 
earlier; perh.=little star, or=starling, w. ref. 
to star or bird depicted on coin.” 

St. SwITHIN. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BurRNAP ALIAS BurNett.—As early as 
anno 1644, Burnap alias Burnett is found 
covering thriving individuals in Massa- 
chusetts, they, likely enough, native-born 
Britons who might have first seen light 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Whence the early probable meaning of 
these two surnames? And does Burnap 
to-day exist in any part of the British 
Isles? In the United States Burnett is 
accepted as a Scottish patronymic pure and 
simple. Yet Scotland is said to be without 
a Burnett place-name, in odd contradis- 
tinction to England’s remote and solitary 
place-name of Burnett within the borders of 
Somersetshire. 

RoBeRT MANTON BURNETT. 

Southborough, Massachusetts. 


Navy Arms 1x Soxno.—Over the portals 
of No. 36, Gerrard Street—a fine old house 
which may be shortly acquired for Post 
Office telephone extension—there is a large 
coat of arms of the Admiralty in high relief, 
but black with age. It is locally reported 
that the Inland Revenue authorities have 
tried to get it removed without success. 
What was, or is, the connexion of this house 
with the Navy ? It was formerly the resi- 
dence of David Williams (1738-1816), the 
founder of the Royal Literary Fund; and 
next door, at No. 37, Edmund Burke lived. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: HIS NATION- 
ALITY AND Rexicion.—I should be glad to 
learn where I could find any statement as to 
the nationality of Christopher Columbus. 
In American papers it has been stated lately 
that he was a Jew, but I do not know on 
what authority. I understand that in his 
last book a Spanish historian, Celso Garcia 
de la Riega, endeavoured to prove that 
Columbus was a Spanish Jew born at Ponte- 
vedra, in Galicia. J cannot secure any book 
by this historian, which in any case, I sup- 
pose, would be written in Spanish, and would, 
therefore, be of no use to me. 

ROBERT PATERSON. 

{‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ states that 
Columbus was born at Genoa c. 1446-51, his parents 
being Domenico Colombo and Suzanna Fontana- 
rossa. Several books in English are included in the 
authorities cited at the end of the article.] 





STAFFORDSHIRE Ports.—Can any one tell 
me the birthplaces of the following? The 
‘D.N.B.’ mentions them all, but does not 
definitely state place of birth. Replies will 
be much appreciated. 

1. Thomas Gisborne, 1758-1846, eldest 
son of John Gisborne of Yoxall, Staffs. 

2. William Mountfort, 1664 ?-92, the son 
of Capt. Mountfort, a gentleman of a good 
Staffordshire family. 

3. George Butt, 1741-95, son of Dr. Carey 
Butt, a physician of Lichfield. 

4. Mrs. Mary Knowles, 1733-1807, daugh- 
ter of Moses Morris of Rugeley, Staffs. 

5. Mrs. Katharine Thomson, 1797-1862, 
daughter of Thomas Byerley of Etruria, 
Staffs. 

6. Robert Waring, 1614-58, descended 
from an old Staffs family. Where can I find 
any of Waring’s English poems mentioned 
by Wood ? 

7. Rev. Thomas Moss (d. 1808), author of 
‘The Beggar’s Petition,’ lived some time in 
Staffs. R. M. INGERSLEyY. 


** At THAT.”’—Will any kind reader explain 
and supply good authority, 7.e., that of any 
standard author, for this phrase as used in 
the two following passages ? 

It seems to mean ‘“‘ withal,’’ but how does. 
it come todoso? ‘N.E.D.,’ under “ at,” is 
ignorant of the idiom, if idiom it be. 

1. Mr. Balfour, discoursing on ‘ Poetry,’ 
speaks thus of Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Pan- 
ther ’ :-— 

‘* Everybody who will take the trouble to 
get over the preliminary obstacles of reading a 
book upon a theological controversy, antiquated 
at that, and embodied in a fable of the most 
preposterous absurdity, will come to the con- 
clusion....that there are magnificent passayes,’’ 
&e.—The Times, 9 May. 

2. *Q.” (Sir A. Quiller-Couch), lecturing 
on Horace, says :— 

‘* You know the man, too. If you know him 
well, he is not a mere ‘ man about town,’ but so: 
commonsensical at that as to seem a kind of 
glorified ‘man in the street’ with a touch of 
Browning’s poet in ‘How it strikes a Contem- 
porary,’ &c.—Cambridge Daily News, 25 May. 

W. A. C. 
ere that” was discussed at 8 S. iv. 207, 298 ; 
vi. 314. 


Dr TAVAREZ OF BAYONNE.—In view of 
the recent visit of the Lord Mayor of London 
to Manchester and Salford, any information 
concerning the Mayor of Bayonne named 
De Tavarez will be gratefully accepted by 
his far relative. Frep L. T'avare. 

22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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Capt. RicHARD PECHELL, 1655.—JIn the 
‘Calendar of Domestic State Papers,’ vol. viii. 
p- 333, the name of one Capt. Richard 
Pechell is given as presenting a petition to 
the Protector in 1655. This name occurring 
in England so early is rather a mystery, as it 
has always been accepted as a fact that the 
first person of that name in Great Britain 
was Jacob de Péchels, son of Samuel de 
Péchels, the Huguenot refugee. Samuel 
landed on 24 Dec., 1688; but it was not till 
more than twenty years later that the name 
was changed to Pechell. Jacob de Péchels 
joined the 16th Regiment of Infantry, rising 
to be lieutenant-colonel in 1739. His name 
was entered as ‘‘ Pechell ’’ at the War Office, 
and the family patronymic has remained 
thus spelt ever since. 

Can any one tell me anything about Capt. 
Richard Pechell, or any Pechells in England 
before William III.’s reign? Please reply 
direct. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Address: Lapy RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Oxtp Erontans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Bogg, Robert, admitted 9 June, 1756, left 
1763. (2) Bonnin (or Boneen), Goosey, 
admitted 3 July, 1754, left 1759. (3) Bos- 
cawen, George, admitted 22 June, 1754, left 
1761. (4) Boyd, Daniel, admitted 17 March, 
1757, left 1758. (5) Brabazon, Anthony, 
admitted 10 June, 1761, left 1762. (6) 
Brickenden, Charles, admitted 17 Feb., 1757, 
left 1763. (7) Bridges, Francis William, 
admitted 1 July, 1759, left 1768. (8) Brom- 
feild, Charles, admitted 11 Sept., 1759, left 
1764. (9) Brookland, George, admitted 
9 Nov., 1758, left 1768. (10) Brown, James, 


admitted 11 April, 1758, left 1765. (11) 
Browne, Dominick Geoffrey, admitted 
11 June, 1765, left 1772. (12) Browne, 


George, admitted 27 Jan., 1759, left 1765. 
(13) Browne, James, admitted 25 June, 1765, 
left 1772. A.-L, 


* Henry Hase.’’°—In 1821 was published 
ap anonymous ‘Account of some Peculations 
of the Coal Trade ’ (I do not copy the whole 
title). At p. 7 we read :— 

“Tf he [the lighterman] has a polite invitation 
aft and the captain’s pulse beats to the tune of 
Hfenry Hase, then he [the lighterman] recollects 
that there is a punt head up in Mill-hole tier, send 
your men with a line and you may have her on 
board, that is by paying for her. Sometimes it 
occurs that he who first applied to the master 
about Henry Hase is ashamed of his extortion, 
leaves the ship, and sends a jobber to perform 
his dirty work.” 

Will some one elucidate this puzzle? Q. V 





Appison’s LEetTTERs.—I am preparing a 
new edition of the Miscellaneous Works of 
Joseph Addison (to be published by Messrs. 
Bell), and I am anxious to make the collec- 
tion of letters as complete as possible. I 
should therefore be grateful if any of your 
readers would tell me of any unpublished 
letters to or from Addison which may be in 
the possession of public or private owners. 

A. C. GUTHKELCH. 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


Privy CouNcILLors.—Would some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me the name of some 
book containing detailed particulars of the 
duties, privileges, and rights of Privy 
Councillors % R. H. J. 


DUBBER FAMILY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
I should be glad of any references to a 
Gloucestershire family named Dubber, prob- 
ably from the neighbourhood of Cirencester 
in the eighteenth century. P. D. M. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to learn any information 
about the following men who were educated 
at Westminster School: (1) Edmund and 
Gregory Boteler, admitted 1725, aged 11 and 
13 respectively. (2) James Butcher, ad- 
mitted 1724, aged 10. (3) Thomas Butter- 
field, admitted 1737, aged 10. (4) George 
Byam, admitted 1715, aged 10. (5) John 
and Thomas Byde, admitted 1735, aged 12 
and 14 respectively. (6) Samuel Byrom of 
Lowton, Lancashire, who was admitted a 
fellow commoner of Christ’s Coll., Camb., 
7 March, 1703, aged 17. 

G. F. R. B. 


THE THREEFOLD Twist IN TURNING: 
THE StTETHOSCOPE.—The former of these 
“inventions ”’ is said to have been devised 
by Mr. Nutchey, whose daughters, perhaps 
still alive, were, until the later years of the 
last century, of Hill’s Place, Oxford Street. 
Mr. Nutchey collaborated in the device with 
a Mr. Groombridge of Poland Street, the 
inventor of a stethoscope. What is the 
“threefold twist”? ? and what stethoscope 
did Mr. Groombridge perfect in his day 
(circa 1843) % 


Matcorm Sropart was a_ pianoforte 
maker of early Victorian days, and acquaint- 
ance of Sterndale Bennett and Lablache. 
At what date did he die? General parti- 
culars would be welcome, since his death is 
connected with a curious ghost tale. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Will 
any one kindly help me to find the euthor of 
the subjoined lines ? 

Some are blessed with prayer denied, 

And some are cursed with granted favours. 

In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IT. i., the poet 
las thoughts similar, which perhaps have 
suggested the two lines. 

A. Harvey JONEs. 


‘ANECDOTES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED 
Perrsons.’—I have a book called ‘ Anecdotes 
of some Distinguished Persons, chiefly of 
the Present and Two Preceding Centuries,’ 
in 2 vols., small 8vo, second edition, ‘‘ Lon- 
don: Printed for T. Cadell, Jun., and W. 
Davies, 1795.”’ Will any one tell me who 
was the compiler of this book? When did 
it first come out? Did it comprise more 
than these two volumes ? 

T. Lrecuip JoNngs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Aw Oxrorp Coptic Dictionary.—Arnold 
of Rugby, in a letter to Chevalier Bunsen, 
23 Aug., 1839 (Stanley's ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 161, 
3rd ed.), says :— 

“Tt was sad to me to find that he [Peyron at: 
Turin] too had a lively sense of the grievous 
ignorance of English writers on points of philo 
logy. He mentioned to me with dismay, and 
read to me extracts from, a Coptic Dictionary 
lately published, proh pudor! at Oxford, which 
I had never seen, or even heard of the writer’s 
name, nor do I remember it now—but it was 
worthy to rank with *s extravagances about 
the Keltic languages.” 

Were Arnold living now he would know that 
Oxford has long since removed the stigma 
of philological ignorance. But who was the 
luckless author of the Coptic Dictionary who 
thus excited his and Peyron’s dismay 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester 





THE ‘Bon GAULTIER BALLADS’ AND 
Kenny Meapows.—tThe first issue of these 
well-known parodies appeared in 1845, the 
title-page announcing that it was “ illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill ”’; the names of 
Leech and Doyle were added in 1849. ‘ Eng- 
lish Caricaturists and Graphic Humourists 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ by ‘‘ Graham 
Everitt ’’ (William Rodgers Richardson), 
1893, has this foot-note on p. 358 :— 

“There is a scarce edition of the ‘Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,’ which contains some unacknowledged tail- 
pieces, &c., by Kenny Meadows; in all subsequent 
editions they are omitted :—why, we know not.” 

Can the precise date of the edition thus 
additionally illustrated by Kenny Meadows 
be given ? W. B. H. 
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FouKARD, THE ANIMArI. PAINTER.—In a 
newspaper cutting dated 1835 occurs the 
following :— 

‘At Beccles, Suffolk, on Nov. 14th, 1835, Mr. 
Robert William Folkard passed away in the 35th 
year of his age. He was remarkable both as a 
portrait painter and also as a delineator of animals. 
Many of his paintings have realized considerable 
sums of money, and he must be classed in the first 
rank of East Anglian painters.” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether 
his name is still remembered, and what 
position he takes as an artist ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

Unthank Road, Norwich. 


“Ecoism” v. ‘“ Ecotism.’’—-The term 
**egoism *’ seems to have taken the place of 
* egotism.” Why ? E. L. H. Trew. 

[Among the queries for the great Oxford Dic” 
tionary appearing in ‘N. & Q. for 7 July, 1888 
(7S. vi. 7), was one from Dr. Henry, BRADLEY 
relating to the insertion of the ¢ in eyoism. The 
section of the Dictionary containing egotism, egotism, 
and related words was published in 1891. The 
Dictionary says that egotism is from ego-+-ism, 
‘‘ with intrusive ¢ as in agiotage.”” Addison in 7'he 
Spectator (1714) is the earliest authority cited for 
both egotism and egotist, hut the earliest quotations 
for egotsm and egorst are from Reid in 1785.] 


ALEXANDER SITH’S ‘ DREAMTHORP.’— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ help to explain 
or trace any of the following passages ? 
The references are to the pages in Hogben’s 
edition, published by Melrose :— 

i. king cannot swagger 
Or get drunk like a beggar, 
Nor be half so happy as I! —P 21. 
2. He broods eternally over his own thought.—P. 36. 
3. ang Shakespeare as bya flash of lightning.— 
. 42. 


4, An inch deeper, and you will tind the emperor. 
—P. 48. 


5. “A greater crowd would come to see me hanged,’ 
Cromwell is reported to have said when the 
populace came forth on a public occasion.— 
—P. 92. 

6. If Chaucer was silent at table, as the Countess 
of Pembroke reported, the ‘* stain upon his 
lip was wine.’’—P. 201. 

7. The English are a nation of vagabonds; they 
have the “hungry heart” that one of their 
poets speaks about.—P. 264. 


F. A. CAVENAGH. 


CoLouR-PRINTING c. 1820.—A folio volume 
of 1822 has a long title, which I somewhat 
abridge :— 

“A Selection of Views in Egypt, Palestine, 
Rhodes, Italy, Minorea, and Gibraltar, from the 
Original Drawings by the Rev. C. Willyams, with 
descriptions in English and French. 
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It contains thirty-two coloured repro- 
ductions of drawings by Willyams. ‘The 
book was ‘“‘ printed for John Hearne, 81, 
Strand, by J. F. Dove, St. John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell. 1822.’’ I wish to know if the 
views were printed or produced by any 

articular process, as they are very fine. 
They begin with the first and second plates 
of ‘The Sacred Camel,’ which are not, I 
think, from Willvams’s drawings. ‘These 
two are particularly well done, the colours 
being excellent, but there is no clue to the 
artist. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 





Replies. 
HAUTVILLE FAMILY 


(10 S. vi. 468, 493.) 


At the first reference St. SwiTHIN asks for 
particulars of those members of the family 
who did not go to Italy. Mr. A. S. Exxis 
in reply suggests that the Hautvilles of 
Somersetshire may be descended from 
Geoffrey, son of Tancred de Hautville. 
Researches lead me to suggest that the 
English Heauvilles and Hautvilles are quite 
unconnected with the famous family who con- 
quered a kingdom in Sicily. The sons of 
‘Tancred are said to have been twelve in num- 
ber: Serlo, William (1), Drogo, Humphrey, 
Geoffrey, Robert, Humbert, Mauger, Wil- 
liam (2), Alvarede, Tancred, and Roger. 
‘These are as given by Malaterra and Anony- 
mus Vaticanus; Ordericus Vitalis puts in 
Hermannus instead of William (1). Possibly 
the two are identical. The name of Her- 
mannus was on one of the statues formerly in 
the cathedral of Coutances, which celebrated 
the exploits of the family in Italy, but he is 
ignored by the Italian chroniclers. In 
‘L’Ystoire de li Normant,’ the thirteenth- 
century translation of the Chronicle of 
Bishop Amatus, the original of which is 
lost, William is called Humus. Of these 
twelve brothers Serlo certainly did not 
go to Italy, though his son, the younger, 
Serlo, did. He is not heard of after his 
return from exile in 1031, and may have 
died before William, Drogo, and Humphrey 
started in 1035. It is generally assumed by 
modern writers that all the rest followed at 
different periods, but there is no record that 
Alvarede and Tancred ever arrived there 
nor is anything known of them beyond their 
names. If they or Serlo founded families 
who remained in Normandy, they may 
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have acquired names from other manors, 
and so their origin would be lost. But if, as 
related by Ordericus Vitalis, Geoffrey in- 
herited his father’s manor of Hauteville-la- 
Guichard, what became of it when he too 
went to Italy with his younger brothers 
William, Mauger, and Roger, and his step- 
mother Frasenda, in 1057 ? One imaginative 
writer* boldly asserts that he had a son 
Radulphus (Raoul) who fought at Hastings, 
and was identical with Radulphus de 
Halvilla, who appears in Domesday as a 
T.I.C. in Wiltshire. Now, first there is no 
evidence to show that Geoffrey had any 
sons either in Normandy or Italy; and 
secondly it is doubtful whether any Haute- 
ville was at Hastings at all, as the name 


only occurs in Brompton’s list, which 
cannot be regarded as authentic. 
Nothing appears to be known of the 


history of the manor subsequent to the 
death of Tancred de Hauteville, but a little 
light is thrown on it by a charter of 24 June, 
1082, by which 
*“Rotbert, Count of Mortain, brother of William, 
King of the English and Prince of the Normans, 
gives to St. Martin of Marmoutier (at Tours) the 
land of Heauville (Helvilla) which William de 
Hestra held of the Count, the Count giving him its 
equivalent, so that he of his free will allowed the 
gift made by the Count to St. Martin.” — ‘Cal, 
Doc. in France,’ Round, p. 434. 
The same abbey also acquired the church 
of Heauville, together with those of Guernsey, 
Bohun, Perriéres, and Vesly, by a charter of 
King Henry I. dated 1100-4 (ibid., p. 427). 
It would appear from this that the manor 
had lapsed to the Duke, perhaps after the 
departure of Geoffrey, and that it had been 
regranted by him to his brother, from whom 
William de Hestra held it as a sub-tenant. 
Up to 1082, therefore, the only person who 
would be entitled tothe name of De Haute- 
ville would be William de Hestra, who, 
however, does not appear to have used it. 
Where, then, does Radulphus de Halvilla 
come from ? Now in the Forest of Brotonne, 
between Pont Audemer and the Seine, 
there is another place named Heauville, 
which was part of the ducal domain, and 
which in the twelfth century is mentioned 
as a royal residence (Mag. Rot. Scac. Norm., 
annis 1198, 1203). Radulphus de Halvilla is 
mentioned in Domesday as “one of the 
King’s servants.”” What more likely, there- 
fore, than that he took his name from the 
royal domain ? 

A deed in the Cartulary of St. Amand, 
Rouen, dated by Dr. Round “ ante 1120” 


* The author of ‘The Norman People.’ 
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(‘Cal. Doc. in France,’ p. 27) and by Dupont 
(‘Recherches sur les Compagnons de Guil- 
laume le Conquérant,’ vol. ii. p. 76) as early 
as 1070, contains a notification that Eudo 
Dapifer gave to St. Amand “the whole 
tithe of the Forest of Tison, &c., and the 
tithe of assarts, &e., in all his honour of 
Préaux,’’ and a witness to it is William 
de Heauville. Later (in 1163) the name of 
Robert de Hausvilla appears in the Car- 
tulary of the Abbey of Préaux, near Pont 
Audemer (‘ Cal. Doc. in France,’ p. 116). In 
Duchesne’s ‘ Feoda Normanniz ’ William de 
Hauteville holds half a knight’s fee in 
the Ballia Pontis Audemaris, and half a 
knight’s fee in the Honor de Bellimontis 
(Beaumont); so that we have evidence that 
a family of Heauville had arisen quite dis- 
tinct from that of Tancred, and taking its 
name from another district. 


Another Radulphus de Heauville is the 

King’s Falconer, and his name occurs in 
the Pipe Rolls between 1163 and 1183. 
He held Takelea in Essex in 1175/6 (Pipe 
Roll, 22 Hen. II.), and this entry serves to 
locate the Takelege mentioned in a charter 
of 2 John (2 June, 1200), by which the manor 
is confirmed to William de Hauteville, 
‘* which was his father’s, Ralph de Hauteville, and 
his grandfather's, William de Hauteville, which he 
holds by the confirmation and concession of Alex- 
ander de Limesy and his wife Roesia, to have and 
to hold for 40 shillings from the aforesaid Alexander 
and Roesia and their heirs,” &c. 


A possible pedigree, therefore, may be :— 

Radulphus de Halvilla, T.I.C. Wiltshire 

(Domesday), one of the King’s servants 

(Royal Falconer?) (of Heauville, in the Ballia 
ontis Audemaris). 


William de Heauville, or Hauteville, of 
Takeley, co. Essex, witness to a deed, ** ante 
1120,” of St. Amand, Rouen. 
| 
Ralph de Hauville, or Hauteville, of Takelea, 
the King’s Falconer. 


William de Hauteville, or Hauville, of 

Takelea, and holder of two half knight’s 

fees in Normandy (‘ Feoda Normanniz’). 
This latter William is only mentioned 
in the Pipe Roll of 1171/2, under co. Hants, 
in connexion with cloth (pannos); but the 
office of Royal Falconer would seem to have 
been hereditary in the family, for Walter 
de Hauvilla (Pipe Roll, City of Winchester, 
1184/5) has to do with hawks, and Hugh de 
Havilla is granted 7/. for carrying the King’s 
birds from Normandy to England (Mag. 
Rot. Seac. Norm., 1203, wé videtur, m. 1). 
This entry occurs in the ‘ Ballia de Cos- 
tentino,”’ but it is evident that this Hugh 





has nothing to do with Hauteville-la- 
Guichard. It is more likely that he and 
Walter were also sons of Ralph de Hauville 
of Takeley. In the Pipe Rolls of 1183/4 and 
1184/5, under Northants and Rutland, there 
is also mention made of Adam de Hauville ; 
and in the Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm. of 
Waukelin de Hauville (1198, Ballia de 
Oximino) and Hubertus de Hauvilla (1203, 
Ballia de Vira). 

I have not carried the investigation 
further, but shall be glad if any reader 
can throw further light on the question, 
either in support of my theory of the origin 
of the English Hautvilles or the reverse. 

C. W. FrrEBRACE. 





CROMWELL’s ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. Harrop (11 S. ix. 29, 94, 372).— 
The passage to which Mrs. LavincTon has 
kindly referred me is to be found in The 
General Magazine and Impartial Review, 
vol. iv. p. 186, in the number for April, 1790, 
and runs as follows :— 

‘© WONDERFUL LONGEVITY.—Mr. Jonathan Har- 
top, now living at the village of Aldborough, near 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, has attained to the 
amazing age of 137 years, having been born in 
1653. His father and mother both died of the 
plague at their house in the Minories, in 1666, 
and he perfectly remembers the great fire of 
London. He is short in stature, has been married 
five times, and has now alive 7 children, 
26 grandchildren, and 74 great - grandchildren. 
He can read without spectacles, and plays at crib- 
bage with perfect recollection. Last Christmas 
day, he walked nine miles to dine with one of his 
great-grandchildren. He remembers Charles II. 
perfectly well, and once travelled from London 
to York with the facetious Killegrew. He eats 
but little, and drinks nothing but milk; he 
enjoys also an uninterrupted flow of spirits. 
The third wife of this very extraordinary old 
man was the illegitimate daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who gave with her a portion amounting 
to about five hundred pounds. He has in his 
possession a fine portrait of the usurper by Cooper, 
for which the late Mr. Hollis offered him three 
hundred pounds, but was refused. Mr. Hartop 
lent the great Milton fifty pounds soon after the 
Restoration, which the bard returned him with 
honour, though not without much difficulty, as 
his circumstances were very low. Mr. Hartop 
would have declined receiving it again, but the 
pride of the poet was equal to his genius, and he 
sent the money with an angry letter, which is 
extant among the curiosities of this venerable 
old man.” 

I have ascertained that this account was 
taken almost word for word from The London 
Chronicle for 23-25 March, 1790, and that 
it also appeared in The British Chronicle 
for 24-26 March, 1790. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the account in The 
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Wolverhampton Chronicle of 31 March, 1790, 
was also copied from these sources. 

Can any one supply the exact date of 
Hartop’s death, and any further information ? 
What has become of the portrait by Cooper ? 
And where are Hartop’s letters and papers ? 
These would be very valuable from an his- 
torical and literary point of view. 

J. B. WIiILttaMs. 


Charles Fleetwood (d. 1692) the soldier 
married— 

(1) Frances Smith, by whom he had Smith 
Fleetwood (1644-1709), who married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Hartopp, Bart., 
and Elizabeth Fleetwood, who married 
Sir John Hartopp, third baronet (1637 ?- 
1722), the Noneconformist and only son of 
Sir Edward, from whom the existing Cradock- 
Hartopp family is descended. 

(2) Bridget Cromwell, the Protector’s 
eldest daughter and widow of General Ireton. 

(3) Mary, daughter of Sir John Coke of 
Melbourne, co. Derby, the widow of Sir 
Edward, and mother of Sir John Hartopp 
mentioned above. A. R. Bay Ley. 

[The letters of this “very extraordinary old man,” 
as he is called in the article quoted by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, would justify that description of him if they 
could be discovered, and it was found that they 
substantiated the statements in The General Maga- 
zine. When did Oliver Cromwell give this ‘ ille- 
gitimate daughter” her dowry? Hartop was only 
five years of age when the Protector died, and this 
daughter is described _as the centenarian’s third 
wife. How old was Hartop when this marriage 
took place ? 

Again, Hartop was but seven years of age when 
the Restoration occurred, and ‘‘soon after” he lent 
Milton fifty pounds. How soon after? The lender 
was only twenty-one when Milton died. 

From Mr. WILitAms’s researches it appears that 
the paragraph ‘‘ went the round of the press.” We 
hope that Mr. WiLitams or some other corre- 
spondent may be able to trace its first appearance 
and genesis | 


** BILLION,” ‘‘ TRILLION,” &c. (11 S. ix. 
228, 278, 315).—The following extracts 
from ‘A New Introduction to the Mathe- 
maticks,’ by Benjamin Donn of Biddeford, 
London, 1758, may be of use :— 

‘A Million of Millions a Billion, a Million of 
Billions a Trillion, a Million of Trillions a Quad- 
rillion, &e.’’-—P. 4. 

“We shall now shew him [i.e. the learner] how 

9 8 

large Number, e.g. 614. 321631. 
‘ 6 5 4 5 2 
543261. 701810, 718432. 171816. 743215. 407184. 
321718. 765671. The Method is thus: Over the 
seventh Figure, counting from the Right-hand 
toward the Left, put 1; from which count six, 
and over it put 2, &c. as in the above Number: 
Then the Figure over which 1 stands is Millions, 


to read a very 





that over which 2 is placed is Millions of Miilions 
or Billions, that over which 3 stands is Millions of 
Millions of Millions, or Trillions, &c. Hence the 
above Number may be read thus, 614 Nonillions, 
321631 Octillions, 543261 Septillions, 701810 
Sexillions, 718432 Quinquillions, 171816 Quad- 
rillions, 743215 Trillions, 407184 Billions, 321718 
Millions, 765671.”’—P. 6. 

But the French and others give very different 
meanings to these fantastic words. 

“With us [i.e. in England] the billion is a 
million of millions, a trillion a million of billions, 
and each denomination is a million times the 
one preceding. With the French and other 
Continental nations (except some of the older 
writers, at least among the Italians) [and also in 
the United States], the billion is a thousand 
millions, and each denomination is a thousand 
times the preceding.’’—‘ The English Cyclopedia,’ 
quoted in Webster’s Dictionary, 1889 edition, 
s.v. ‘ Numeration.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


LOMBARD STREET BANKERS: SiR STEPHEN 
EvANCE (11 S. ix. 230, 272, 298, 373).—I am 
much obliged to the Rev. A. B. BEAVEN 
for calling my attention to the identification 
of this London banker at p. 128 of the second 
edition of Mr. F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘Hand- 
book.’ When I wrote, only the first edition 
of this useful work was at hand. 

The statement that ‘‘ Evans ’’ was adopted 
as the phonetic spelling for ‘‘ Evance ”’ is not 
altogether acceptable. It is probable the 
banker’s family was of French origin, and 
the name therefore “‘ Evence.”’ Between this 
and Evans there is too great a disparity to 
allow of any confusion. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Hypon’s BALL, Surrey (11 S. ix. 409).— 
Apart from the meaning of the place-name, 
it seems relevant to say that a parallel rime 
to that on Hydon’s Ball is associated with 
Mount Tinto in Lanarkshire. It is thus 
given in Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Seotland ’* :— 

On Tintock-tap there is a mist, 

And in that mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a caup, 

And in the caup there is a drap : 

Tak up the caup, drink aff the drap, 

And set the caup on Tintock-tap. 
After stating that there is a great accumula- 
tion of stones on the hill-top, and giving 


' the legendary reason for their presence there, 


Chambers writes as follows :— 

“The summit of Tintock is often enveloped in 
mist; and the ‘ kist’ mentioned in the rhyme 
was perhaps a large stone, remarkable over the 
rest of the heap for having a hole in its upper 
side, which the country-people say was formed 
by the grasp of Sir William Wallace’s thumb, on 
the evening previous to his defeating the English 
at Boghall, in the neighbourhood. The hole is 
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generally full of water, on account of the drizzling 
nature of the atmosphere; but if it is meant 
by the ‘caup’ mentioned, we must suppose 
that the whole is intended as a mockery of human 
strength; for it is certainly impossible to lift 
the stone and drink off the contents of the hollow.”* 

In his charming paper entitled ‘ Jeems 
the Door-Keeper, Dr. John Brown of 
“Rab and his Friends’ utilizes the verses, 
ingeniously investing them with allegorical 
significance. Discussing them line by line, 
he gradually unfolds from them a vivid and 
impressive homily, designed to emphasize 
the necessity and importance of steadily 
pursuing a lofty ideal. His interpretation 
of the “drap” is that it is the highest 
attainable truth, and he encourages his 
readers—originally it was his hearers, for 
the essay was first an address to young 
people—by reminding them that, as truth 
is perennial, the drop after each successive 
quaffing will inevitably be renewed. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Orp Eronrans (11 S. ix. 389).—John 
Barrington, b. Red Lion Street, London, 
8 Dec., 1752; M.P. for Newtown, Isle of 
Wight, 1780-96; succeeded his father as 
ninth baronet, 24 Sept., 1792; and d. un- 
married, 5 Aug., 1818. 

Anselm Yates Bayley was probably son 
of the Rev. Anselm Bayley, musician and 
Sub-Dean of Chapel Royal, London, 1764, 
who was born 1719, and d. 1792. 

Str RicHarD “ BERNIE ”’ (11 S. ix. 369).— 
Sir Richard Birnie (not Bernie) was chief 
magistrate at Bow Street from 1821 till his 
death, 29 April, 1832. 

JOSEPH BRANWELL (11 S. ix. 389).—This 
man is nearly certain to have been Joseph 
Branwell, many years manager of the Launce- 
ston branch of the East Cornwall Bank, 
who died at Penzance, 7 April, 1857, aged 62. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


ParisH REGISTERS (11 S. ix. 344, 415).— 
If all our parish registers were in print, it 
may be conceded that we should be better 
off than we are at present, but the end would 
not have been reached. The modern school 
of genealogists has recognized that we do not 
want the addition of a huge mass of un- 
digested matter to our already overburdened 
bookshelves. What we do want is the 
scientific collection and arrangement of 
data. The ideal is the development, on 
national lines, of the Consolidated Index of 
the Society of Genealogists. Set to work 
to copy on to slips of paper of standard size 
the entries in all existing parish registers, 
arrange these slips in dictionary order, and 





place them where they may be consulted 
with ease. If the slips are then printed, to 
prevent risk of loss by fire or otherwise, so 
much the better. Parish register entries by 
themselves do not, however, go far enough. 
They must be supplemented by a collection of 
the evidence of relationships and ages which 
is to be found in the monumental inscriptions 
in our churchyards. Much has already been 
done to record these inscriptions on the slip 
system, but more voluntary workers are 
required. M. 


‘ BusHEL AND STRIKE” (11 8. ix. 330, 
392).—In reference to this question, it may 
be of interest to note that the same practice 
of ‘ striking’ a measure of corn was usual 
in antiquity. It is very common in Greek 
papyri from Egypt to find it specified that 
an artaba of grain was reckoned «Tp? 
gvo7, i.c., that the grain was ‘ shaved 
off”? with a stick, corresponding to the 
English strike. In an unpublished metro- 
logical papyrus in the British Museum I find 
it stated that the artaba contained 3} 0d: 
Evotot, but only 3 pdbt01 KovpovrAarot 
(modii cumulati). The modius is, of course, 
the Roman dry measure. H. I. B. 


G. Quenton (11 S. ix. 389).—Redgrave 
gives a note of ‘* Quinton, George, engraver,” 
as having been born in 1779 at Norwich. 
He also painted some portraits. This may 
be the man inquired about. 

Harotp MALET, Col. 


The following is in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists of the English School,’ 1878 :— 

“ Quinton, George, Engraver. He was born 
in Norwich in 1779, and was first known when 
keeping sheep in the adjoining county. Self- 
taught as an engraver, some works of his appear 
in The Gentleman's Magazine, 1796, and some 


portraits.” 
W. B. H. 


CENTENARY OF THE CiGarR (11 8. ix. 89, 
235).—The “‘ erroneous spelling ’’ segar cer- 
tainly was in use in the fifties, for I saw it 
daily in the shop of a tobacconist on the 
left side of Holborn Hill on my way to 
St. Paul’s School. It struck me then as 
being peculiar. 

“Trop ”’ (11S. ix. 27, 116, 158).—*‘‘ Trod ” 
is used in Yorkshire parlance as a noun 
meaning a path or way. A _ steeplejack 
wished an elderly clergyman of my acquaint- 
ance to ascend a series of ladders fixed 
against the tower and spire of his church, 
saying: ‘‘ It’s a very good trod.” 

E. L. H. Trew, 
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A Boox or Fastes (11 8. ix. 348).— 
Your correspondent asks for information 
concerning a book which contains cuts by 
W. Kent and J. Wootton, engraved by 
B. Barron, P. Fourdrinier, and J. Vadr. 
Gucht, and whose introductory fable is ‘ The 
Shepherd and the Philosopher.’ 

The fables in question, 7.e., the Introduc- 
tion and Fables 1-50, were written by John 
Gay, and form the first series of his ‘ Fables ’ 
{the second series was published posthu- 
mously in 1738, and is outside of the query). 
This first series was published in 1727 by 
‘* J. Tonson and J. Watts,’? who on 6 Feb., 
1727/8, paid Gay 94/. 10s. for the copyright 
of these ‘ Fifty Fables’ and his ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ The first edition was a handsome 
quarto, and was rapidly followed by the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth editions, 
which were all octavos, and were dated 
1728, 1729, 1733, and 1737. Since then the 
*Fables’ have been reprinted at least 
200 times, and translated into Bengali, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, 
and Urdu. 

Unless your correspondent’s copy is a 
quarto, in which case it is the first edition 
and dated 1727, it is impossible to assign 
more than an approximate date, c. 1727-37, 
and an approximate edition, first to fifth, 
to it, because his copy lacks the title-page. 
The editions which I have noted are the 
only ones whose plates are signed with all 
the names mentioned in the query. 

The cuts (not counting the tragic mask 
on the title-page) are fiftv-one in number, 
and are placed in rectangular frames at the 
head of the introductory fable and each of 
the fifty fables in the volume. They were 
designed and drawn by two of Cay’s friends, 
William Kent and John Wootton. Both 
were painters of some note, but Kent ex- 
celled as an architect, while Wootton was 
chiefly known as an animal and landscape 
painter. Their fortes are clearly shown on 
their respective plates. The designs were 
so excellent and so well adapted to their 
subjects that practically all of the succeeding 
illustrators of Gay’s ‘Fables’ have been 
content merely to copy, or at the most to 
modify, the original designs. 

The illustrations were cut in the best man- 
ner of the time by the well-known engravers 
B. Barron, Peter Fourdrinier, and Jan Van 
der Gucht. The cut to Fable 49 is signed 
“A. Motte, se.,” and apparently was not 
noted by your correspondent. Gay thought 
that they were a bit slow with their 
work, for in his letter of 18 Feb., 1726/7, to 





Swift he writes: ‘*‘ My Fables are printed, 
but I cannot get my plates finished, which 
hinders the publication.” 
Ernest L. Gay. 
University Club, Boston, Mass. 


The particulars given indicate “ Fables. 
By the late Mr. Gay. The Sixth Edition. 
London: Printed for J. and R. Tonson and 
J. Watts. mpccxtivr.” Very likely Mr. 
2RATCLIFFE’S copy is of an earlier edition, 
In mine the name Baron (not Barron) appears 
once only, viz., at Fable VIII., ‘The Lady 
and the Wasp,’ and the initial of the Christian 
name is illegible, consisting of nothing but 
two little marks. 

With my copy is bound “ Fables. By the 
late Mr. Gay. Volume the Second. The 
Fifth Edition. London: Printed for J. and 
P. Knapton in Ludgate-street; and J. 
Hinton in Newgate-street. mpcciy.” This 
latter has full-page illustrations, drawn by 
H. Gravelot, engraved by G. Scotin. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


GENERAL BEATSON (11 S. vi. 430, 516; 
vii. 57, 135, 237; ix. 397).—Is not Mr. Tew 
somewhat in error in speaking of General 
Scarlett’s ‘‘ too forward advance at Balaclava 
—aiter the charge of the Light Brigade ” ? 
If I remember rightly, the glorious charge 
of the Heavy Brigade preceded the charge 
of the Light Brigade, and was in its way as 
splendid a success as that of the Light 
Calvalry was a splendid failure. A third 
cavalry charge was, I think, made by the 
French Chasseurs d’Afrique, serving in great 
degree to cover the retreat of our Light 
Brigade. W. S—RR. 


FEAST OF SHELLS (11 S. ix. 108, 175).— 
Will Mr. Peet or any other reader kindly say 
in what sort of shells the ancient Gaels drank 
when they feasted together ? 

Formerly the Chinese made it a fashion to 
drink out of the shells of the pearly nautilus 
and Tridacna gigas. The latter is said by the 
celebrated savant Yang Chin (1488-1559) 
to possess a singular characteristic of never 
spilling, should it be made into a cup and SO 
overfilled with wine as to exceed its brim 
by a tenth of an inch (Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan- 
tsau-kang-muh,’ 1578, tom. xlvi.). The 
Japanese sometimes drink from the Venus's- 
ear shell (Haliotis gigantea), which they deem 
an emblem of longevity and good fortune. 
From the ‘ Makura no Séshi,’ written in the 
eleventh century, we understand the then 
Japanese noblemen—nay, even ladies— 
occasionally to have drunk from the shell of 
Turbo marmoratus, a usage which has not 
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entirely ceased yet. And the ‘ Soga Mono- 
gatari,’ apparently composed about A.D. 
1300, speaks of the twelfth-century warriors 
sometimes using Triton tritonis for a drinking- 
vessel, although this shell was not admitted 
into the Imperial Court. 
Kkumacusu MInakaTA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Grimoxt (11 S. ix. 410).—St. Annes-on 
the-Sea is part of the old parish of Lytham 
where in the time of Richard I. (1189-99) 
was founded a cell dependent upon the 
Priory of Durham. Inthe foundation charter 
the boundaries of the lands forming the 
endowment are clearly defined, of which the 
following is a portion :— 

‘*To wit, from the ditch on the western side of 
the burial yard of Ki/yrimol, above which I have 
erected a crop, westward unto the sea.”’ 

In an agreement as to the boundaries 
between Lytham and Laton, dated 9 Feb., 
1271, between the Sheriff of Lancashire and 
the Prior and monks of ‘‘ Lithum,”’ mention 
is made of pasture land lying between 
Kelgrimoles and Laton, and reference to the 
ancient cross on the Croshowe, and another 
cross erected by the Prior between Lytham 
and Laton. It is well known that, centuries 
ago, many acres of Jand on either side of the 
Ribble became submerged, and were said 
to have been ‘‘drowned and adnichilate,”’ 
as one old record puts it. The original church 
of Lytham shared this fate, and ail that was 
left of it was the old burial-ground named in 
the above charter (‘History of Lytham,’ 
Chetham Soc., lx., New Series). As to the 
meaning of Grimol, authorities may differ. 
Several other places in the district had the 
terminative meols, meles, melys, all of which 
were situate on the sandy shore of the river. 
In Domesday Book one Wilbert held lands 
in West Derby known as Erengermeles in 
33 Hen. IIT. (1248-9). Thomas de Betham 
died seised of Argarmell: this latter place 
was, before the end of the fourteenth century, 
swept away by the encroachment of the 
river. Henry FIsHwick. 


Domesday Book tells us of five thanes 
who held Otegrimele or Otringemele, which 
Dr. Farrer identifies with North Meols in 
his *‘ History’ of that parish. He suggests 
that they were descendants of Odda, son 
of Grim, a Norse settler among these sand- 
hills, or mels, and states that these names 
occur in the ‘ Landnama-bok,’ iii. 17, as 
ancestors of one Mark de Melis. 

The Rev. J. Sephton, in his ‘ Handbook 
of Lancashire Place-Names,’ says the first 





theme of Otegrimele is Ohthere (see Searle’s 
‘ Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ 365), which 
name is found, he says, in King Alfred’s 
Orosius. Argarmeols (the Erengermeles of 
Domesday) is now partly represented by 
Birkdale. The first theme of this, according 
to Mr. Sephton, is a personal name Karngaev, 
the Norse Arngeirr. Dr. Wyld and Mr. 
Hurst, in their ‘ Place-Names of Lancashire,’ 
agree in this, and also that Meols is from 
melr, a sandhill, but do not appear to notice 
Otegrimele. No such form as Grimol seems 
to occur. R. 8. B. 


THe Acre or Country Bripcrs (11 S. 
viii. 270, 315)—In case my query at the 
first reference may have interested others 
the following gleanings which I have made 
subsequently may also be of interest. 

The Act regulating the construction of 
country bridges, which my query was pro- 
bably in search of, was the County Bridges 
Act, 1803, or Lord Ellenborough’s Act, 1803 
—to give its two popular names—otherwise 
Act 43 Geo. IIT. cap. 59. In its section v. it 
provides 

“That no bridge hereafter to be erected or 
built in any county....shall be deemed....to 
be a county bridge....unless such bridge shalt 
be erected in a substantial and commodious 
manner, under the direction or to the satisfaction 
of the county surveyor.” 

It is to be noted that no measurement is 
given, but old by-laws of different counties 
might give minimum measurements as a 
definition of ‘* the satisfaction of the county 
surveyor.” In any case, it is evident 
from the above extract that county bridges 
which are not “‘ substantial and commodious ” 
are older than 1803 at least. 

Acts bearing on country bridges are few 
and far between, and a good authority informs 
me that he knows of none which prescribes 
for them a minimum width. Here is a list, 
given me by the above anthority, of Acts 
relating to country bridges : 22 Henry VIII. 
cap. 5; 14 Geo. II. cap. 33; 43 Geo. HI. 
cap. 59; 54 Geo. III. cap. 90; 5 & 6 
William IV. cap. 50; 33 & 34 Vic. cap. 73. 

T. Liecuip JONEs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


‘“ BrizaARpD’”’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. ix 
290, 396, 437).—Blizard or Blezard seems 
to be a Lancashire name. The earliest in- 
stance of it which I have met is in the 
Whalley Parish Registers, wherein the 
burial of Elizabeth Blesard is recorded 
in 1580. The name, spelt  Blessard, 
Blezard, and Blessard again, appears in the 
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Cockerham Registers from 1597 to 1619 as of 
parishioners living in Wyresdale. The river 
Wyre drains the north part of Bleasdale 
Forest, and at the headwaters there is 


Bleasdale Moss. In Sephton’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Lancashire Place-Names’ this 


Bleasdale is said to be derived either from 
the Old Norse bladr, dark blue, or from 
Blaes, Blees, a personal name. 


I would seggest that Blezard has arisen 
from this name ‘ Blees”? and the word 
**assart,’ which means land cleared of 
wood and rendered arable. Assart was used 
as a surname; thus we find in the Lan 
eashire Assize Rolls in 1262 that a Juliana 
de Assarto was charged with a breach 
of the forest laws. When these stringent 
laws were relaxed ‘‘ Assarts ’? would become 
more common, and have to be distinguished 
from each other by some prefix; hence 
Blees-Assart might arise, which would soon 
be modified to Bleessart, from which the 
transition to Blessard would be easy. 

In 1666 Blizard appears in Chester's ‘ Lon- 
don Marriage Licences.’ In 1702 and 1748 
Bleazard is found in the Richmond Wills. 
In 1764 we find Bleazerd, in 1802 Blezard, 
in the same wills. 

W. H. Curprrnpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


MissIONARY SHIP Durr (11 S. ix. 410).— 
The title of the book alluded to in my reply 
at 10S. xi. 112 is ‘““A Missionary Voyage to 
the Southern Pacific Ocean performed in 
the Years 1796, 97, 98, in the Ship Duff, 
commanded by Capt. James Wilson,” pub- 
lished 1799. It contains an exhaustive 
list of subscribers who were “ in all pro- 
bability ’” interested in that most worthy 
enterprise. The book can scarcely be con- 
sidered rare, although it is seldom met with. 
The exact date of sailing from the Thames 
was 10 Aug., 1796, at 6 A.M.; and just a 
month later (10 Sept., at 9 a.m.) the final 
departure with the East India convoy, took 
place from Spithead where the ships lay 
waiting for a fair wind. If H. H. will com- 
municate with me direct, I shall be pleased 
to send any particular details required. 

FRANK PAUL. 

61, Marmion Road, Southsea. 


The following book is entered in Lowndes 
under Wilson, James :— 

“A Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific 
Ocean performed in the Years 1796, 1797, 1798, in 
the Ship Duff, commanded by Captain James 
Wilson,” &c. London, 1799. 4to, with 13 maps and 


views. 
J. F. R. 





Dr. JOHN SAMUEL PHENE (11 S. ix. 407). 
—In The Morning Leader for 29 Sept., 1905, 
a drawing of Dr. Phené’s house, 76, Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, of which the scaffolding was 
then said to be down, is given, and “the 
public”? had “‘a view of what is un- 
doubtedly the most astonishing front in 
London.” It certainly has a most picturesque 
appearance as there shown. Some account 
of this new house is also given; but to “a 
request to be allowed a view of the interior 
Dr. Phené replied: ‘No one has been 
admitted to see it.’ ”’ 

He died, at the age of 89, on 9 March, 
1912, and The Evening Standard of 12 March 
gave some details in regard to his life, under 
the general heading of ‘Chelsea Hermit’s 
Death: Vagaries of a Strange Career,’ as 
well as a description of the house (there 
described as 32, Oakley Street). 

A cutting from The Standard a few months 
later (unfortunately not dated in ny 
cutting, but it is one of the months ending 
in r, 1912) says that his will was proved at 
31,5291., of which the net personalty was 
sworn at 29,267/. Among many provisions 
he left to the French Protestant Hospital, 
Victoria Park, two pictures—one of a 
Huguenot lady (Miss Hillier), by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and one of a Huguenot minister 
(name not mentioned in The Standard). 
He also left instructions for 
“a proper and efficient biography with illustra- 
tions of my life and travels, with a consideration 
of 100 guineas to John Murray, Esq., of Albe- 
marle Street, to suggest a compiler, and a com- 
petent fee for compiling such biography.” 
Details are given as to the disposal of his 
property, and at the death of his residuary 
legatee or legatees, his books, manuscript 
lectures, drawings, and photographs (after 
having been used for the preparation of his 
‘ Life ’) are to go to the library of the Chelsea 
Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea. Money 
was also left for several of his servants and 
other assistants. The bulk of the property 
was left to two relatives. In this will the 
house is described as 5, Carlton Terrace, 
Oakley Street, Chelsea ; but see above as to 
the two different numberings in the reports. 

F. J. Hytcu. 


The following appeared in The Daily 
News of 29 Oct., 1912 :— 


“Sir Joshua MReynolds’s portrait of Miss 
Hillier, a Huguenot lady, has been bequeathed 
to the French Protestant Hospital, in Victoria 
Park Road, N.E., by the late Dr. John Samuel 
Phené, of 5, Carlton Terrace, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea. Dr. Phené, whose estate has been 
valued at 21,5291. for probate, was a member of 
several learned societies, and he claimed to trace 
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his descent from the Phoenicians through various 
Trojan, Persian, Indian, and Italian lines. 

‘His will directs that ‘ his faithful servants 
Sarah Farey and Emma Farey,’ or the survivor of 
them, shall have the use, rent free, of 4, Upper 
GC heyne Row, Chelsea, for their private occupation, 
and 2/. a week k during their joint lives, or the life 
ot the survivor. 

‘In addition the testator has left detailed 
instructions for publication of ‘a proper and 
efficient biography, with illustrations, of my life 
and travels. 

The volume, when it appears, should be 
of considerable interest. 

Marcarnr LAVINCTON. 


CasANOVA AND HENRIETTE (11 S. ix. 
226, 277).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
interested to know that the latest account 
of Casanova and Henriette is contained in 
chap. iii Une ‘* Inconnue *’ de Casanova ’ 
—ot M. Charles Samaran’s most erudite 
book entitled ‘ Jacques Casanova, Venetien : 
une Vie d’Aventurier au XVIIT° Siécle’ 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1914). M. Samaran’s 
splendidly documented work contains no 
note respecting the Hotel des Balances, but 
the chapter in question is full of new infor- 
mation. At present the book is the last 
word in Casanoviana. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





Hotes on Books. 


Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of the City of London, 
A.D. 1300-1378. Edited by Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. (Quaritch, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tow many people, we wonder, know that for some 
thirty years Dr. Sharpe has been making accessible 
the mass of varied information buried in the 
ancient records of the City ? He is, in the best 
sense of the word, a popularizer of history. His 
two massive volumes of Calendars of Wills proved 
in the Court of Husting, filled with details con- 
cerning the personal belongings of early City 
worthies, were succeeded by a long line of 
Calendars of Letter-Books, touching at many 
points notable events in the history of the 
country at large, as well as indicating how, 
through its commerce, London was brought into 
close intercourse with many important towns in 
France, Italy, and Flanders. 

We have on previous occasions pointed out 
what interesting reading is to be found in original 
historical documents, and Dr. Sharpe’s latest 
volume affords ample illustration of the truth of 
our remark. The incidents recorded in its pages 
make the London of five or six centuries ago live 
again before our eyes. We learn (p. 56) how in 
a baby a month old, being left in its cradle 






with the shop door open, was bitten on the head 
by a sow that was wandering in the street. 
The mother came in and snatched up her baby, 
keeping it alive until midnight of the next day. 
Dr. Sharpe notes that pigs found wandering in 
the street were liable to be killed, and became 





the property of the slaughterer unless redeemed 
by their owner by the payment of fourpence. 
A little girl, 34 years old, entered the house of 
“Thomas le Irysshman,” fell into a vessel of 
hot water, and scalded “herself so severely that 
she died three days later (p. 207). The schoolboy 
of those times was very near of kin to the boy of 
to-day. Richard, son of John le Mazon, aged 
eight, was walking across London Bridge to 
school, when he espied a beam on the side of the 
bridge. Boy-like, he could not pass it, but 
climbed on to it and hung from it by his hands. 
Unfortunately, his hands slipped, he fell into the 
river, and an inquest had to be held on him (p. 25). 

Pigs ceased long ago to wander at will about 
the City, but deodands, which figure largely in 
this volume, lingered until the early years of 
Queen Victoria’s regin. Dr. Sharpe in his Intro- 
duction furnishes much curious information about 
them. In 1386 a certain sailor, being drunk and 
the tide being out, ascended the mast of bis 
vessel in the Thames by a rope, and in attempting 
to descend fell and killed himself. The jury found 
that his death was due solely to his drunkenness: 
and the rope, and that neither the ship nor any- 
thing belonging to it was moving. The rope, 
being the cause of death, was consequently for- 
feited as a deodand, its value being appraised 
by the jury at 10s. (p. 177). On ‘Tuesday, 
7 September in the next year, William de Tad- 
merstone, ‘‘after the hour of curfew,’ was 
descending by a stair from the solar in the 
house of Master Henry de Iddesworth when 
he fell and broke his neck. The stair was ap- 
praised at Sd. (p. 195). On St. Valentine’s Day, 
1337, a much more complicated case had come 
before a jury of 29 citizens. On the previous 
evening two carters were taking their carts out 
of the City, and ‘‘ urging their horses apace,’ 
when the wheels of one of the carts collapsed,. 
and the following cart knocked down Agnes de 
Cicestre, killing her on the spot. The driver 
of the latter cart thereupon left it and its three 
horses, and fled in fear, ‘ although he was not 
suspected of malicious intent.’ “The cart and 
its belongings were appraised at 6s. 8d. 5 
the first horse, of a dun colour, at 10s.; the 
second, a grey, blind of both eyes, at 4s.; and 
the third, a black, at 6s. But these were not 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the law. 
In the cart at the time of the accident were five 
old sacks and five pounds of candles of ‘‘ coton,’” 
and these had to be redeemed by a further pay- 
ment of 163d., making the total fine 28s. 03d. 

The details of the last case indicate the minute- 
ness of the various inquiries. Probably much 
the largest number recorded here refer to deaths 
from violence, and in these cases both the wounds 
inflicted and the weapons causing them are care- 
fully described. Dr. Sharpe devotes a section 
of his Introduction to an account of these lethal 
instruments, such as the fwitel allotted to the 
Miller of Trumpington by Chaucer. This seems 
to have been a favourite weapon of offence, for 
it figures in no fewer than eleven cases, three 
of them consecutive (Roll G, Nos. 25, 26, and 27). 
Naturally, much of the worse side of the life of 
the day is brought into evidence. Thus we have 
quarrels of gamblers, disputes between members 
of different crafts, and robberies with violence. 
In 1301 Walter de Elmeleye. a chapli iin, lost his 
life in a brawl arising from a woman’s abuse. His 
mistress incited him to avenge an insult offered 
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her, and he with two others went to seek the 
offender, but was himself stabbed to the heart 
in the fight which ensued. In 1326 another 
chaplain, Alan de Hacford, killed, ‘* with a sword 
called ‘ misericord,’’’ Walter de Anne, because 
he found him sitting with a certain Alice de York, 
the chaplain’s mistress. Thereupon both the 
chaplain and his mistress fled. The jury found 
the chaplain’s chattels to be of the value of 
10s. O37., including a brass dish for washing the 
head worth twopence, a small cross-bow worth 
twelvepence, and a desk for books worth a penny. 
A third chaplain, Pynchard de Wynchecoumbe, 
of St. Dunstan’s in the Tower, murdered William 
Noreys i in January. 1340, and fled. 

A “misericorde ” was also the weapon with 
which Nicholas Horn was slain in 1324 by John 
de Cavendisshe, who thereupon sought sanctuary 
in the Church of St. Mary de Wolcherche. This 
right of sanctuary and the many difficulties it 
caused the officers of justice are described in a 
section of the Intreduction. The proportion of 
criminals who seem to have escaped punishment 
is very large. 

Reference has been made above to the illus- 
tration afforded of Chaucer’s language. Simon 
Chaucer, probably connected with the poet’s 
family, was killed in a quarrel in November, 
1336, his antagonist taking refuge in the Church 
of St. Mary de Aldermarichirche, but being cap- 
tured after he had escaped from the church by 
night. Henry Staci of Ipswich, who died in the 
Marshalsea in 1324, also belonged to a family 
connected with Chaucer’s. 

There are a few misprints: ‘‘ brought ”’ for 
bought, and “that arm”’ for the arm (p. 29); 
**Stubb’s ‘Const. Hist.’”’ for Stubbs’s (p. 105, 
note 1); ‘‘ Weekly ” for Weekley (p. 181, note 1) ; 

‘ her right ful death ” for his rightful death (p. 247) ; 
and “ mistery of Skinner’s ” (p. 268). But these 
are far outweighed by the excellent Index. 

We have said enough, we hope, to indicate the 
multitude of interesting facts that Dr. Sharpe 
has made accessible in this volume, which we 
regret to think is likely to be the last for which 
we shall be indebted to him. The thanks of 
every loverof the history of the first city of the 
Empire are due to him for the skill and learning 
which he has devoted through many years to the 
elucidation of the records of the Corporation ; 
and thanks are also due to the Corporation 
itself for publishing the results of Dr. Sharpe’s 
labours, 


THE first number of The Bodleian Quarterly 
Record was issued on 23 April, and if our notice of 
it is somewhat belated, let that not be taken for 
indifference to its obvious claim to a cordial wel- 
come. The plan of the paper is threefold: a 
section of ‘ Notes and News’; a list of accessions to 
the library arranged in fifteen divisions, and giving 
shelf-marks ; and reprints of selected original 
documents. We understand that this plan is to 
be repeated in subsequent issues. As for the 
object of the Record, it is, on the one hand, to 
supply details of useful and interesting information, 
and, on the other, to “‘ serve as a centre of Bodleian 
interests,’ which may be used “for the inter- 
change of suggestions “and ideas for the improve- 
ment of the Libri ary.” 

The first ‘ Note ’—as in duty bound—has to 
do with the founder, whose portrait fittingly forms 
the frontispiece to the number. For an account 








of his life, it refers us to the work of our esteemed 
contributor Dr. W. D. Macray in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and ‘ The Annals of the Bodleian,’ and reminds us. 
that Dr. Macray is ‘‘ passing through the seventy- 
fifth year since he first entered the service of the 
Library in 1840,’ a record which, if not abso- 
lutely unparalleled, would be hard indeed to beat. 
Next comes a paragraph on the present position of 
the Bodleian, the greatest of university libraries, 
and the greatest library not directly aided by the 
State. It contains, we are told, about 2,750,000 
printed literary pieces (the number being under- 
estimated) in about 860,000 bound volumes, and 
about 40,000 MSS. The normal income is stated 
to be 11,7001., and the expenditure 12,000/. The 
latter cannot, in the opinion of a Joint Committee 
of Council and Curators who have considered the 
question, be reduced without impairing the 
efficiency of the Library ; the financial position, 
as the public has already known for some time, 
thus causes some anxiety. The deficit, however, 
relatively both to the wealth of the nation and the 
importance of the Bodleian, is so inconsiderable 
that no one can doubt it will be duly provided for. 

The seven original documents printed here 
include the extract from John Harvy’s MS. 
(temp. Hlenry VII.), describing a model surgeon,. 
which was lately read by Sir William Osler before 
the Association of Provincial Surgeons when they 
visited the Bodleian; a specimen of Queen. 
Elizabeth’s translation of Ci icero’ ’s ‘ Pro Marcello’ 
and a curious “ protestation”’ alleged to have- 
been made by Charles I. at Christ Church before 
being communicated. 

If subsequent numbers are as interesting as this. 
initial one, The Bodleian Quarterly Record should 
have a prosperous future before it. 


The Fortnightly Review for June sets out with 
the first instalment of Count Ilya Tolstoy’s 

‘ Reminiscences ’ of his father. These are chie fly 
sketches of some of the persons who composed the 
Tolstoy household during the writer’s childhood. 
The most interesting of the particulars given about 
Count Leo Tolstoy relate to his extraordinary 
paternal perspicacity. Prof. Gerothwohl’s tribute 
to Dowden is, we think, one of the best things that 
have come from his pen. giving us not only a 
most attractive portrait of a remarkable and lov- 
able man, and a notable scholar, but also, by the 
way,several good observ sations,made w ith epigram- 
matic felicity, on liter rature and things in general 
The editor’s study, ‘The Idea of Comedy,’ of 
which we have here the second part, deals with 
the comedy of the Restoration, and then with 
Moliére. It is almost beyond hope to find any- 
thing new to say about Moli¢re ; but Mr. Court- 
ney’s analysis, though it might not be beyond. 
the capacity of other students of comedy, has 
qualities of lucidity, and of that mingled pene- 
tration and kindly humour belonging to the man 
of letters who is also a man of the world, which 
make it well worth while. 

Sir Home Gordon’s ‘ The Centenary of Lord’s ’ 
will doubtless. be preserved as a valuable item by 
collectors of ‘‘ Cricketiana ’’ who are on the look- 
out for productions inspired by the occasion. 
Quite as interesting as any performance upon it 
is the “* enigmatic perplexity ” of the wicket at 
Lord’s, which, though improved—and that at 
great cost—remains bafflingly “tricky.” For 
this the subsoil is responsible, and it will 
be astonishing if the science of the twentieth 
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century does not discovera remedy before another 
centenary comes round—if Lord’s and cricket 
together survive to see one. Another example of 
Arthur Schnitzler’s work, ‘Dead Men Tell No 
Tales,’ is contributed in a translation by Miss 
Beatrice Marshall. 


THE seventeen papers which compose the June 
Nineteenth Century cover a somewhat unusually 
wide range of subjects. Of those which fall 
within our own scope, Miss Rose M. Bradley’s 
“Mrs. Larpent and the French Refugees’ is the 
most lively and interesting, much more attractive 
than the extracts from that worthy lady’s diary 
which appeared in the last August number of this 
review. Miss Bradley, by the way, has a shrewd 
remark concerning the ‘ desert’? which we are 
preparing for the social historian of the twentieth 
century. The details with which the modern 
newspaper deals carry no “ atmosphere ”’ about 
them, and afford no equivalent for the diaries in 
which bygone generations perpetuated the very 
form and manner of their living. Dr. Murray 
eoncludes here his account of the unpublished 
jJetters belonging to Addison’s career in Ireland, a 
necessary piece of scholarly work which, since it 
tends to diminish regard for Addison, and is not 
concerned with any facts of outstanding interest, 
cannot avoid being somewhat depressing. Father 
Bernard Vaughan’s ‘ The Jesuit in Fact and in 
Fiction ’ would be even more valuable and per- 
suasive than it is if its egotism had been more 
skilfully toned down. Mr. Mayo is of opinion 
that in the public schools the hours of Sunday 
which are not taken up with divine service 
should be devoted to some definite occupation. 
The suggestions he makes strike us as eminently 
sensible, though we would put in a plea for the 
more explicit encouragement of original, self- 
chosen employments of the nature of ‘‘ hobbies ” 
wherever an inclination towards these can be dis- 
covered. Mr. Heathcote-Statham’s criticism of 
the Salon and the Royal Academy is detailed and 
appreciative. He made notes on more than 
eighty pictures at the Salon as being worth serious 
attention, esteeming M. Paul Chabas’s picture, 
* Pécheuses des Lunes,’ the most beautiful thing 
there. Mrs. March-Phillipps, ‘In Pursuit of 
Courtesy,’ has a well-worn theme on which no one 
could be expected to make more than half-a-dozen 
small fresh observatiops even in some fourteen 
pages; still, it is a good thing to be reminded of 
the raisons d’étre of courtesy, and to be warned 
concerning our increasing neglect of it by so easy 
and fluent a pen. Lady Darwin’s article on the 
work of policewomen in America, and the Com- 
tesse de Franqueville’s remarks on ‘ Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment in France and England,’ 
both contain some items of interest apart from 
their main purport. 


Str Henry Lucy’s contribution tothe June Corn- 
hill from his recollections and diary is more than 
usually delightful. The chapter ‘ On Going Down 
to the Sea in Ships’ ranges from rollicking fun to 
tragedy, and the stories in that on ‘ Youthful 
Indiscretions’ ‘‘donnent & penser’ as well as 
being amusing. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Battle 
of Bannockburn ’ is a spirited and scholarly piece 
«of work, which sets out satisfactorily all that is 
known of the events of the great day, quoting 
effectively from Gray the brief account of 
Edward’s withdrawal from the scene of carnage. 











As Sir Herbert reminds us, “‘ There was no battle 
smoke in those days to veil the butchery.’ Mr. 
Bernard Holland writes of the late Alfred Lyttel- 
ton as those who knew him must be glad to have 
him written about. Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
fourth sketch, ‘ From an Islington Window,’ is 
touching as well as interesting, and has one grim 
paragraph in it which will prevent its being 
easily forgotten. Miss Margaret Amherst’s sketch 
of Mistral has at least the value which belongs to 
recollections at first hand ; and a like merit has 
the widely different paper, ‘On a Little Chalk 
Stream,’ in which Mr. H. T. Sheringham describes 
the placid adventures of an angler. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Epistle to a Canary ’—here printed for the 
first time—is an effusion supposed to be addressed 
by one of her pet doves to Miss Mitford’s canary. 
It adds something, perhaps, to our knowledge of 
the minutiz of Elizabeth Barrett’s surroundings 
before her marriage, and is itself happy “in 
parts.” 


THE June number of The Burlington Magazine 
contains an article on the new Print Gallery of the 
British Museum. Though not displaying exhibits 
entirely new, the Gallery contains many that have 
been acquired since the beginning of 1912. Of 
these Rubens’s fine ‘ Study of a Woman Kneeling ’ 
is excellently reproduced, as also a ‘ Boy Carrying 
Fagots,’ by Gainsborough. One of the most 
interesting features of the number is the descrip- 
tion and photographs of an early bronze Buddha, 
with subsidiary figures, in the collection of M. 
Worch, and recently exhibited in Paris. The 
piece, which is stated to belong to the Sui dynasty, 
is of exquisite workmanship throughout. A 
nobly expressive figure of the Buddha is seated ona 
throne of lotus, and around his head there rises 
a flame-shaped nimbus of the eight-petalled lotus 
on a background that bursts into flame towards 
the summit. The minor figures are worthy 
attendants of this wonderful statue. Mrs. S. 
Arthur Strong contributes an article (illustrated 
by numerous photographs) on the ‘‘ Juppiter ”’ 
column of Mainz, of which a facsimile has recently 
been erected near Homburg. An _ interesting 
account of the theology of the column is given, the 
whole forming a good illustration of the State 
religion of the empire under Nero. The number 
also includes two beautiful coloured reproductions 
of a miniature painting ascribed to Sultan Muham- 
mad. Other articles and illustrations of interest 
concern an English silver chalice and _ paten, 
circa 1300; a ‘ Féte at Venice,’ attributed to 
Antonio Canale; some English tapestries at 
Boughton House ; beautiful examples of Chinese 
inlaid lacquer from the collection of A. A. Breuer 3 
an article on ancient American mosaic by Mr. 
T. A. Joyce ; and one upon some pictures of M. 
Gheeraerts the Younger. The frontispiece illus- 
trates two early Chinese stone statues. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

W H.¢. (“ Value of Money in the Middle Ages”). 
—Articles on the subject appeared at 2S. iv. 293; 
x. 311; 38. i. 182, 238, 395. 














